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MY FINANCIAL OPERATION. 


Ir it is possible for an inhabitant of the same 
metropolis with Rothschild and Baring to know as 
little of Commercial Affairs as an agriculturist 
in the Black Country does of Mining, then am I 
that man. If it is not possible, then am I the 
nearest approximation to such a phenomenon. 
What caviare is to the multitude, so is the City 


by some of my acquaintance ; I have preserved, 
thank goodness, my natural curiosity; and 
when the newspaper informed me, in another 
place besides its ordinary commercial column, 
upon a certain Friday in May, that there was 
a Panic in the City, I at once determined to 
go and see it. I could not prevail upon any 
of my West-end friends to accompany me: one 
had to meet a pair of sister-equestrians in Rotten 


Article of my matutinal Times to me. It is less Row, to neither of whom, being co-heiresses, he 
than nothing to me to read that Railways are | could make up his mind to propose, but was always 
‘steady,’ or that Mines are ‘firm:’ both state- | wishing himself a Mormon; another was going te 
ments are contrary to my own experience as a_/ look at a chestnut at Tattersall’s; a third would 
Traveller and an Observer ; but I am aware that | | not have given up his daily rubber at the Portland 
the expressions are metaphorical, and I do not! to see St Paul's lit up from vaults to cupola. If 
pry into their meaning. If, on the other hand, the | the Panic was anything worth seeing, they said, I 
market is pronounced to be ‘flat,’ which corro- might depend upon it that it would come to St 
borates my knowledge of markets so far as it goes, | James's Hall, or the Hanover Square Rooms, in 
I am not thereby puffed up to imagine that I time. 
understand the statement. When I possess myse if | This was annoying, because it necessitated the 
of the fact that ‘shoulders and offal [in the Trade. expense of conveyance, instead, as usual, of my 
Report] are in larger supply, but not so much using a friend’s carriage. I am not rich myself, but 
wanted,’ it excites no astonishment within me; it | I am thankful to say that I am the only person 
is true that I hate shoulders, and as for offal, I in that position among my associates; I could 
have never been reduced by shipwreck or other | have had a hind-seat on a drag to Richmond, or 
calamity to be in a position to give an opinion, but | have been accommodated (if I didn’t mind sitting 
then I am aware that there are other people in the | with my back to the horses) with a place in a 
world—and especially in the world of commerce— | barouche to Greenwich that very day ; but since 
about whose tastes I know nothing ; I simply say nobody could be prevailed upon to turn his horses’ 
‘Very good, with the same trusting acquiescence heads, for my sake, towards the Bank, I took a 
with which I learn that gutta-percha is ‘depressed’ "return-ticket to Farringdon Street by the Metropol- 
or pig-iron ‘ lively.’ | itan Railway. A very curious affair is that under- 
People with whom I mix do not talk of, ground line, and well worthy of a visit from persons 
such things, and if they did, would only | of condition. It seems, however, to be exclusively 
display their ignorance. Not one of my ordinary | | used by the commercial classes, and by various old 
associates—no, not one—although many of them ‘ladies, who keep their eyes shut long after they 
are very funded, can tell me what consols emerge from the tunnels, and are entirely depend- 
mean by being ‘at 863 for delivery, and 85% ex | ent upon their fellow-travellers for discriminating 
div. for the account.’ One would have thought the ordinary stoppages of the train from alarming 
‘ex div.’ was Latin, but that it is not put in | accidents. However, they and I had one little 
italics ; and as for the fractions—feally running peculiarity in common—we had neither of us any 
matters so very fine as that seems to smack not a | | distinct idea of where we were going to, or for 
little of -pedantry. Nevertheless, I do not affect what purpose. 
that North American Indian indifference to all | ‘Mr Brown, explained one, moved to do so 
things out of my special sphere that is professed , by that incomprehensible instinct which goads 
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unprotected females of a certain age to make confi- 
dants of the general public—‘ Mr Brown is to meet 
me at Margate—no, Moorgate Street Station. If 
anything was to prevent him, gracious knows what 
I should do. We are going to the Royal Exchange, 
I believe, to draw my dividends, of which I have 
given them warning. He tells me there is not a 
moment to be lost. What terrible times we live 
in, gentlemen! Goodness, mercy on me, if here 
isn’t another tunnel!’ One ancient dame was 
enough to attempt to explain to us, in detail, how 
her grandfather made his money in Bubbles: 
‘Bubbles,’ she said, ‘ which were of a very peculiar 
sort, and only to be procured in the South Seas.’ 
This lady very nearly put me in an embarrassing 
position by asking my opinion, as a man of busi- 
ness, of the pecuniary condition of her Joint-stock 
Bank, of which, however, she had fortunately for- 
gotten the name. ‘Down at Bullock-Smithey,’ 
said she, ‘everybody is ready to swear by it. 
Lawyer Sharpshins always keeps an account there, 
and he's no fool, so you may know what is thought 
of it.’ ‘ Perhaps,’ observed a sarcastic old gentle- 
man upon my right, ing the handle of his 
Sabedn out of his mouth, for the first time, in 
order to give point to the observation—‘ perhaps 
he overdraws his account, ma’am.’ 

*I dare say he does, sir,’ returned the lady ear- 
nestly, ‘for he is a very rich man; and yet J can’t 
help wishing, for nothing seems safe in these times, 
that I was not a director.’ 

At these words, all the old gentlemen in the car- 
riage took the handles of their umbrellas out of 
their mouths with one consent. 

‘A director, ma’am—you surely are not on the 
direction,’ observed two or three. 

*O yes, tlemen ; there’s no mistake about 
that,’ xeptied the lady with dignity. ‘I don’t know 
what you mean by “on the direction,” because, as 
I say, Tve forgotten the address ; but Mr Robinson, 
my brother-in-law’s clerk, and a very respectable 
cee ten who is to meet me at Alderman’s Gate, 

e tell you all about it. Why, I have a matter 
of eight hundred pounds—here’s the exact sum 
written in my pocket-book, if you’d like to read it, 
for my eyes ain’t equal to it by this light—talk of 

, give me candles say I any day of the week, or 
eastways after dark. ell, if I’ve got near upon 
a thousand pounds in a bank, I suppose you'll not 
deny that I’m a director.’ 

‘She’s a depositor) observed the sarcastic old 
gentleman teathly ; ‘of course, she’s a depositor.’ 

‘What's he saying?’ inquired the female capi- 
talist, addressing herself to me. ‘If he is saying 
aes Comrie. I shall put the matter into 
the han | brother-in-law.’ 

‘I don’t think he meant anything objectionable, 
madam,’ returned I er 

‘Certainly not, ma’am,’ added her involuntary 
detractor with a chuckle ; ‘though if I had called 
you a shareholder you might have had some reason 
for objecting to it. 

‘If you had ventured to. use any impertinence, 
sir, I should have complained to Mr Robinson’s 
clerk, replied the lady; and so, to my great relief, 
the matter dropped. 

It was certainly strange enough to uninitiated 
ears to listen to the talk among the men duri 
the intervals of suction. What was ‘going’ an 
what was ‘likely to go ;’ what had ‘stopped’ and 
what had ‘gone,’ which seemed to be convertible 
terms ; and, in particular, with reference to these 


misfortunes, how ‘ every one with half an e 
been aware of the rottenness of the concern rh 
last six months” It was very like the con- 
versation of good male society during the Derby 
week ; only, instead of horses breaking down or 
tting ‘scratched it was concerning joint-stock 
and discount-houses. I ventured to inquire 
of one of these worthies where was the best place, 
in his opinion, from which to see the Panic. 

* You will see it everywhere,’ said he, not without 
some symptoms of irritation: ‘but if you are so 
exceedingly anxious, you had better hire a window 
in Lombard Street.’ 

I thanked him very much; but having once put 
that identical device into effect (with my Lord 
Tom Noddy and others) upon the occasion of a 
certain public exhibition in the Old Bailey, and 
found it to be very expensive, I determined to 
take my chance upon the pavement ; perhaps there 
would be cane-bottomed chairs on hire, or other 
temporary elevations to stand upon, from which 
the sight could be seen at a more reasonable figure. 
I regret to say, however, that neither by the autho- 
rities nor by private om oa were any steps 
whatever taken to provide for the general advan- 

in this respect. The City is certainly centuries 
ind the West End in matters of civilisation. 
It is not generally known that the Lord Mayor's 
Feast is, with the exception of turtle-soup, a cold 
collation, yet such is the humiliating fact. Nay, 
if you feel the want of luncheon (as I did) while in 
this barbarous district, I am sure I don’t know 
where a gentleman is to find it. However, I am 
poe gees | my difficulties. The first time I 
caught sight of the Panic was in a place called 
Cheapside, opposite a clockmaker’s of the name of 
Bennett. It is true that the streets had been all 
inconveniently full, and the —— of them 
attended with extreme peril ; but that I have read 
is always the case. A French writer of the day 
has even founded a theory to account for the 
of shopkeepers ough they upon the 
to which the are daily exposed from wheel aa 
hoof. He calculates also the pressure of the crowd 
in the neighbourhood of Threadneedle Street, on 
dividend-days, as so many pounds to the square 
inch, and thereby explains our marvellous powers 
of endurance. It is a great mistake, he goes on to 
say, to suppose that City-people are of sedentary 
habits: the stockbrokers keep their hats on even 
in their offices, so that they may be ready to rush 
out and purchase stock at discount, or sell it at @ 
premium ; while the rest of the commercial public 
amuse themselves at unequal but frequent intervals 
in running on the banks. That was what they were 
doing on that Friday when I went into the City. 
At first, as I have said, I thought that Mr Bennett’s 
was a bank ; but the crowd had gathered in front 
of his establishment for no other poe than to 
see the figures over his great clock—symbolisi 
as I was informed, ‘the small-hours’—come fo 
and strike the quarters. No sooner had these pro- 
claimed it two o'clock, than an echo within me 
— ‘ And luncheon-time.’ But I am a person 
(w en once roused) of an inflexible resolution, and 
had as yet seen nothing of the Panic. I had 
heard, however, enough and to spare. Every other 
person who met or me was talking of that, 
and nothing else. e only countenances which 
were not serious were those of the crossing-sweepers, 
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monkeys hoard their gingerbread—in their mouths, 
It was a day of disgrace to Dives, and Lazarus, 
exempt from fear, was enjoying his rare advantage. 

‘Got afourpenny left, sir? Got a copper, please, 
sir? N othin” but Overend and Gurney’s paper, eh ? 
Dear me!’ It was the world turned upside down, 
with a vengeance. —— the t house, with 
its closed doors—so frequent on their hinges a few 
hours ago—stood an enormous gathering of people 
of all ranks, looking at it with a strange sort of awe, 
as though it were the palace of their king, and he 
was lying Dead there ; and to many of them so it 
doubtless was. 

But yesterday the word of Cesar (or at least his 
bond) might have stood against the world; now 
lay he there, and none s¢@ poor that he would back 
his bill! ‘Ten millions! That’s a hundred 
hundred thousand pounds,’ whispered one to his 
friend, in a hushed voice, as though he were speak- 
ing of the virtues of some great man departed. ‘A 
thousand fortunes gone at a single blow.’ 

‘ Ay, and the — it has ruined, returned 
the other ; ‘that is still worse to think about! The 
widows and the unconscious orphans, on some of 
whom, perhaps, it were better that the house itself 
had fallen, like the walls of Jericho, and spared them 
the ills to come.’ 

No wonder the crowd was sad and silent. It was 
looking upon the ruin of a hundred happy house- 
holds, and on what would for the future be but a 

lendid monument to commemorate the ‘better 
that they had known. The very sight of it 
seemed to decide some who were debating about 
the propriety of letting their money lie where it 
was, for they walked hastily away to join the crowd 
that was besieging the we ey bank. Lom- 
bard Street i was well-nigh impassable ; not, 
indeed, from the Panic, so much as from the 
throng who, like myself, had come to look at it ; 
and ever and anon, as some quiet brougham, with 
steady country coachman, drove up to the bank 
door, with a frightened-looking lady for its occu- 
pant, nervously clutching her cheque-book, the 
crowd would give a great cheer to reassure her, and 
another when she came out with her money and a 
beaming face. Once, too, a tremendous shout rang 
forth as a cab, guarded by policemen, drove slowly 
up, and certain heavy packages were carried into 
the threatened house, for we all knew that it was 
gold. * That was what all such houses prayed for on 
that day. How the poor old lady in eedle 
Street was importuned and worried for those four- 
and-twenty hours by her prodigal children! How 
they begged of her for her autograph and miniature, 
and the watermark that aver nile to cool the fever 
of impatient Demand ; how they went down on 
their and offered promises to pay—securities 
to which nobody would have had a word of objection 
two days ago—but at which she now shook her 
head, and wiping her spectacles, declined to have 
anything to do with, or, if consenting, tendered 
them but nine-tenths of what they asked, keeping 
the rest for usury; and even for that they were 
— waiting in her parlour with tes i 

eart—for even now the help might come too late— 
ro up, like Aladdin of old, her of treasure, 
pray ark them make the most of it, for that she 
er own use. pretty thing, said the old A 
‘if people should come to my door, and bere 
racket as they do at yours, asking fur their own; 


and should find that it was not here. For my 
— are not like pie-crust, I would have you 
ow. 

There was ae in the least like pie-crust to 
be seen in Lom Street, nor anything eatable 
whatever. Even the London Tavern, which is said 
to be open to rich and poor alike, might just as 
well have been closed, for I found nothing in it 
but auctions. Everything was ‘going, going’ in 
the City on that fatal day. There were some 
oyster-shops, it is true, but who eats oysters in 
the month of May? And there were a good many 
public-houses with swing-doors, upon which was 
written Luncheon Bar ; but I cannot feed = 
like a stalled ox. Then I suddenly remem 
that I had once met a merchant-prince, who had 
impressed me favourably with his class by hinting, 
that if ever I came by his little place in the City, 
I would look in and lunch, If it had not been for 
the Panic, I should certainly never have reaped 
any benefit from the invitation ; but he had given 
it in all good faith. The wing of a chicken, and a 
tumbler of iced hock and Seltzer water, was all that 
I meant to trouble him for, and then I would light 
my cigar, and go home in a Hansom. I had no 
difficulty in finding the establishment over which 
Fortunatus Fipps presided—he was called For- 
tunatus because, although he had been connected 
with trade on a a for more than a quarter 
of a century, he had only been twice in the 
Gazette—but it was not so easy to find the gentle- 
man himself. On my first arrival, there was quite a 
commotion among his clerks, who were all looking 
very white and idle, and one of them was i 
off with my card into the private sanctum of his 
proprietor ; but upon my letting them know, in 
answer to inquiries, that I was not the accommo- 
dating gentleman momentarily expected from the 
Bank of England, he said he didn’t think Mr Fipps 
could see me that day, unless I came by special 
appointment. 

‘That is just my case, said I decisively: ‘ 
compliments to Fortu—Mr Fipps, I mean—and 
am come to lunch, 

The card was erm! taken in, and after a 
little delay I was admitted into the sanctuary. 

Fipps was not looking by any means so brilliant 
as when I had seen him last, which was in the 
smoking-room of a great ex-minister: his hair was 
dishevelled, as though recently combed with the 
fingers ; his face was pale, and he wore an 
anxious and distracted air, as though he were lis 
tening for something—such as the fall in the Bank 
rate of discount ; but I was so full of my luncheon, 
or rather of the want of it, that I failed to notice 
these little peculiarities, although I remembered 
them afterwards. 

‘Well, Mr Fipps, said I with gaiety, ‘ you see I 
am come for my bond.’ 

‘I am not aware, sir, that we have anything of 
yours,’ replied Fortunatus.tartly, who was evidently 
in total ignorance as to my identity. 

‘ My very dear sir,’ said I in soothing tones, ‘I do 
not refer to any business transaction. When I say 
my bond, I mean my pound of flesh (if cold chicken 
can be so denominated), the luncheon you promised 
me, when I had the pleasure of meeting you at 
Lord Tadpole’s.’ 

‘Yes, yes, returned Fortunatus, forcing a smile ; 
‘I ber now well ; dinner ; 
no such thing as tightness anywhere ; no symptom 
of a crisis. But I beg your pardon. Lunch, lunch, 
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What will you have for lunch? [He was talking 
like a man ina ae We have got some first- 
rate bills on Liverpool ; names you can have no 

‘Ahem,’ said I, purposely sneezing wit t 
violence, for I did 4 to Fipp's 
financial position. ‘If you’d only give me ag 
of sherry ; but don’t let me hurry you, pray,’ 

‘Sherry ?’ echoed he gravely, ‘and don’t let me 
hurry you, pray. Spanish Passives. No. East del 
Rey—the sacrifice is enormous.’ 

‘Then let me have some cheaper wine, replied 
I, cheerfully. 

‘It’s all locked up,’ returned he in mysterious 
tones. ‘ Four and eighty-five thou- 

* Dozen ?’ cried I, making a rapid estimate of the 
possible extent of cellarage under the establish- 
ment. ‘I don’t believe it’ 

‘Hush,’ said he, mysteriously, ‘ nobody does : but 
for Heaven's sake don’t talk so loud’ 

‘Chicken !’ ejaculated I, with resolution. 

‘No, sir, returned Fipps, simply ; ‘I have no 
apprehension of the result, I do assure you—that is, 
of the eventual result. In that iron chest’ 

‘Ay, the Refrigerator !’ exclaimed I; ‘why the 
deuce did you not mention that at first?’ and I 
clapped my hands together for very joy. The 
unaccustomed noise seemed to awake Vatunatns 
“n lethargy. 

. your on,’ said he, frankly, and passin: 
his hand forehead ; ‘ but i 
immersed in calculations all the morning ; and I 
thought I was talking to—to a gentleman con- 
nected with another banking establishment with 
which we are—or at least hope to be—connected. 
Lunch! certainly ; the hospitalities of the City 
must be dispensed with—1 mean must be dis- 

You have no shares in any joint-stock 
I presume,’ 

‘Not that I know of, replied I; ‘oh no, I’m 
sure I’m not—that is, so sure as a man can be who 
has got no head for business. No; I’ve nothing 
but a running account with the north-west branch 
of the Imperial Adamantine.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Fortunatus, in alarm. ‘ Have 
you money in that bank ?’ 

* Yes,’ said I, ‘I think I’ve got one hundred and 
twenty pounds in it: that’s all’ 

‘ My dear sir, returned Mr Fipps, with solemnity, 
and laying his hand upon my arm ; ‘that is one of 
the banks that people are talking about : it is true,’ 
added he hastily, ‘that all of us—even the most 
solvent firms—are subject, upon occasions of this 
kind, to groundless suspicion ; but the Imperial 
Adamantine—I suppose you have your cheque- 
book with you. 

‘Gracious goodness!’ replied I, ‘I should just as 
soon think of coming out with my boot-jack : it’s 
in my desk, of course. 

‘Then take my advice, and go home at once and 
draw the money. Not a moment is to be lost; 

our bank will be closed at four, perhaps for ever. 
e nearest Metropolitan station is the fourth 
turning on the left. I am so glad to have had this 
opportunity of—of—giving you this timely warning 
if indeed you are so fortunate as to be in time. 
This is your umbrella, I think’ 

I didn’t know whether it was or not, but I 
snatched up the one that happened to be the nearest, 
and ran out of the house with a speed that aston- 
ished myself almost as much as it seemed to 


rise’ other people. ‘He’s a-running on his 
bank!’ cried one of those unfeeling crossing. 
sweepers, who, in my judgment, since they have 
no property qualification, should not be permitted 
to express their opinions, even though they chance 


-to be correct. 


In the very nick of time I caught a train—though 
not, of course, in motion—and arrived at my own 
lodgings at 3.10, or, in other words, with fifty 
minutes to spare. But it was not that which caused 
me to hesitate in my proposed financial operation. 
I had met an old gentleman in the train, to whom 
I had confided the cause of my excitement, and not 
only had he tly reassured me in the matter of 
the Imperial Adamantine, but he had informed 
me that it was thoughtless people like myself who 
caused the Panic. To think that-J, who had gone 
into the City merely to look at it, should be accused 
of such a terrible thing! At the same time, if 
everybody drew their money out, as I was about 
to do, he proved to me that every bank in the 
country must needs collapse. Altogether I was so 
ashamed of my intention—it seemed such an un- 
gentlemanly sort of thing to do—that I determined 
to send my landlady to transact the matter instead 
of myself. Moreover, since even then I had my 
scruples, I only drew the cheque for a hundred and 
fifteen guineas, leaving the Imperial Adamantine 
Banking Company exactly four pounds five to 
break upon, if they were resolutely determined so 
todo. Never, surely, were generosity and security 
more happily combined than by this ingenious 
device. But the Imperial, Adamantine did not 
break after all ; nor, according to the Commercial 
Intelligence (which, now that I know what a panic 
is, I peruse with avidity), has it been‘in the least 
danger of breaking. I read, however, that there 
was a severe run on that Friday afternoon — 
the great house of Fipps and Company ; and gl 
have my suspicions that, Fortunatus’s mind being 
a little preoccupied, he may have inoculated me 
with his own panic, simply and solely for the 
purpose of getting me out of the way. 


ON SURVEY IN YORKSHIRE 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


In about three minutes, as I knew by indubit- 
able symptoms, the six bare rafters of the roof of 
my little sitting-room would begin to jump about 
till they appeared to multiply into a score ; the 
old chair, with the hateful chintz covering on it, 
standing near the sofa on which I was lying, would 
become, at the least, a full half-dozen, and would 
join as many tables, though there was only one at 
that moment on the hearth, in a fierce skirmish ; 
and then the casemented window would suddenly 
shoot out upwards, or dart downwards, into a long 
white streak, which would be the final signal for 
everything within sight to break into a wild topsy- 
turvy dance, to the sickening music of my dislo- 
cating bones. The secret of so wonderful a trans- 
formation was very simple, but quite sufficient—I 
had the ague ; and the hour for every bone in my 
frame to start, twist, pull, and shiver, had arrived. 

‘Yo’ shaan’t tak’ un milk; let un drink t’ watter, 
an’ doy, was whined in shrill tones below my 
window. 
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‘Help, Chris! He is tearing my - was 
called in a female voice, which I at once ised. 
‘Give him t’ whip well’ 

Another male voice shouted something in angry 
tones, and then a quick succession of pistol-shot- 
like reports told that the cart-whip was being vigor- 
ously used, in accordance with the last injunction. 

I found strength to get up from the sofa and 
reel across to the window. In the yard below, that 
idiot Jake was just disentangling himself from 
Miss Bowerhanks, and was turning wildly on Chris- 
topher Sowerby, her cousin, a young farmer, who 
was administering stroke after stroke of the whip 
on the half-wit’s back with a will. The cry of the 
handsome Yorkshire girl was explained at the first 
glance. She held a dish containing milk in her 
hands, and a white stream from it was running 
down the front of her black silk dress, which also, 
as she turned about, disclosed a large rent from the 
waist downwards. 

‘Oi Il ha’ revenge on yo’ a,’ roared Jake, 
actually crying with rage, as he drew back from 
Christopher, rubbing his body where the strokes 
had fallen; and then uttering a kind of yell, he 
rushed across the yard, disappearing round the 
stable-end, leaving his assailant laughing at him. 

But my time had come! The window was 
lengthening, and the floor of the room tilted up 
under my feet. I staggered back across the hearth, 
and flung myself haphazard among the dozen 


‘ couches I seemed to see swaying up and down 


there. My attention, for the present, was fully 
oceupied with my own affairs; and Jake, Miss 
Bowerhanks, and everybody else, were forgotten. 
and by, however, the paroxysm subsided ; the 
conclusive shake, which I always expected 
would end in leaving me a disjointed skeleton on 
the sofa, being once more postponed. I was still 
lying with my eyes shut, from sheer exhaustion, 
but my ears were open, and I became aware of a 
whispered conversation outside the door. 

‘Turn to me, wench,’ said the gruff tones of 
Sally Tebbutt, Farmer Sowerby’s housekeeper, and 
who also attended on me as nurse. ‘Oi wish Jake 
ud shoot himsel, instid o’ t? weild ducks, ur tumble 
into t? dyke sum dark noight. T’ foo’! ee ha’ spoilt 
? dress, wench ; it be gone roight daan.’ ere 
followed a rustling noise, as of the examination of 
silk stuff. 

‘Fayther shall know about it, an’ I'll bring a 
dairy 0 if I said a much softer voice, 
making the ial dialect quite acceptable. ‘He 
hasn’t a own ; much has to 
talk about milk! Gie me another pin, Sally, or I 
munnot stop, for I canna but look a fright. I’ve 
heard t’ ladies always wear silks an’ satins in 
Lunnon,’ 

‘Tha beest a beauty wi’out ony silk, wi’ thoy 
broight eyes an’ red apple cheeks,’ was the enthu- 
siastic reply. 

‘Hush ! Sally, or he’ll hear us, Beant he easier 
now, do you think ?’ 

‘Ee be comin’ raand a bit na’, oi shud sey ; soo 
howd thoy tongue a minnit, answered the nurse ; 
and as the door opened, footsteps entered, accom- 

ied by a rustling of silk, which I knew did not 
to 


ong 
I thought I might now open my eyes, and on 


doing so, I saw Miss Bowerhanks, with a milk- 
basin in her hand, standing between me and the 
window, in a ray of sunlight, which now con- 
descended to remain upright. The nurse was 
turning about to do something to the fire. 
‘Good-afternoon,’ said the beautiful girl, hesitat- 
ing between coming forward and going backwards, 
a right flush mantling on her face. ‘I have 
brought you a little milk, and I will send you 
some more. It got part spilled, she said; and, in 
an embarrassed way, she to wipe the basin- 
bottom on the silk dress she wore, again unwit- 
tingly revealing as she did so the large rent on the 


we 
‘Thank you, I managed to articulate, pulli 
~~ up on the sofa. ‘The milk does ae — 

‘I am very glad, and you are very welcome to 
it, was eagerly replied. It was to be noticed that 
the speaker’s native dialect, in talking with me, 
almost entirely vanished. 

- ‘Our watter be orful, oi dessay, to them as beant 
used to ’t, loike un be, put in the nurse, looking 
— from the hearth, with the poker in her 

‘Who be a-givin’ un watter ?’ demanded a fresh 
voice in a roar, and heavy footsteps could be heard 
clambering up the staircase. ‘Nowt o’ t’ soart ; ee 
shaant ha’ watter. TT’ doctor said ee munnot;’ and 
the speaker entered the room with a reel. ‘Heer 
be a soop o’ t’ best rum as oi eud get. None ot’ 
aad stuff: it be Jammaky ; an’ brandy beant fit to 

owd t? candle to’t fur ague. Yo’ may put una 
soop o’ watter i?’ this, ef yo’ loiken ; bur let it be 
rum an’ watter ner watter an’ rum. Look ’ee heer, 
sur, and Mr Bowerhanks, a burly Yorkshire yeo- 
man, my female visitor’s father, came unsteadily 
forward, triumphantly holding up a black bottle. 

‘Father! you have stopped too long at Hull 
market. Give me that bottle, please ; you will 
drop it, hurriedly said Miss devuhalin her 
manner shewing both indignation and shame. 

‘Eh! be it Martha? Oi shaan’t fa’ it!’ and 
he guarded the bottle away from her hand, blinki 
his eyes, as he now for the first time i 
his daughter. ‘Bur oi ’m roight glad t’ see ’ee, 
wench ; comfort un oop, fur ee waants it, daan 
on his back i’ this wey—Beest ony bettur?’ he 
added, bending over me. 

‘I haven't had the fits so long nor so badly 
to-day, so I think I have the turn,’ I answered. 

‘Hoo, tha’ll soon be raand agen, dang ’ee else,’ 
the broad-shouldered farmer sympathisingly replied. 
‘T’ ague be pratty strong, bur soo tha beest. Oi 
thowt Lunnoners wor bit 0’ scraps 
’t mak’ as good a mon as mysen! 

‘Un be on’y just aat o’ his shaakin’s, an’ un 
mun be kep’ quait,’ put in Nurse Sally, coming 
forward from the hearth, where Miss Bowerhanks 
had been whispering in her ear. ‘Goo o'er to t 
farm, an’ let t’ missus know yo’ be com’? 

‘Kep’ quait, dost ’ee sey? Then dinnot ’ee mak’ 
sich a noise, Sally; us two shaan get on a’ roight, 
oi warrant ’ee ; shaan’t us?’ and he turned to 
me. 

‘Certainly, I answered. ‘I am much obliged 
to you for calling, and also for your kind present ;’ 
looking at the bottle he still retained his hold of. 

‘Dost ’ee hear un? Oi towd ’ee!’ answered the 
Yorkshireman, turning on the nurse with an air 
of victory. 
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home now with me to mother,’ pleaded his a 
ter. ‘She is always anxious to see you 
market-days,’ she added hesitatingly. 

‘Doant hur talk foine ?’ the 
in pleased tones, turning to me, and patti i 
on the shoulder. ‘Howd oop 
lass; tha’lt mak’ as good a leddy as t’ Lunnon 
ones; an’ th’ dey tha wedded, oi’ll gie tha 
four thowsand pounds daan. Dang me, ef oi 
doant!’ And with his disengaged hand, he began 
to rummage in his pockets, as if feeling for the 


‘Oh, you mustn’t talk in this way, urged Miss 
Bowerhanks, and she quite struggled with her 
broad-shouldered father. ‘I have something to 
tell you; come at once; I want to tell you of 
Jake, she continued, lowering her voice, and 
trying to lead the farmer coomns the door. 

*‘Summut t’ sey to me? Oi’ll goo when oi’ve 
towd un abaat our gettin’ t’ last crops, an’ t’ wagon 
gooin’ o’er into t’ dyke, fur t’ want o’ a bit o’a 
road—as oi towd ’ee afore,’ he added, wheeling 
round again towards me. ‘ Bur thot wor rare fun; 
itll ’ee laugh, an’ thot ’ll draw a neil aat o’ 
thoy coffin. — look after thot road for us, 
oi’m sartain,’ he went on, growing quite serious ; 
‘it be soo bad fur Martha; on bridge o'er t? broad 
dyke, bur a ae i’ windy deys. Oi’m sure tha’t 
see to it, eh?’ 


*O yes,’ I heedlessly answered, for it was not the 
first time he had talked about this road. My con- 
science, however, pricked me a moment after, and 
I felt that I was getting into trouble, for I had no 
instructions from London to make a new road to 
Mr Bowerhanks’s farm. 

*Theer, yo’ heer un,’ the farmer quickly said, 
with a queer twinkle of the eyes. ‘Un says ee ’ll 
doo t’ road fur Martha;’ and the speaker a Be 
loudly as he looked around for the witnesses to 


my 

‘I am very much obliged, Miss Bowerhanks 
replied, sinking into a very pretty courtesy. If her 
father had at moment asked me to rebuild his 
farm, I should have assented, but he was occu- 

ied in another way. Sally Tebbutt had raised 
if on tiptoe to his ear, and was whispering 
something about Jake. 

‘Jake be a dommed villain, fur un be a’ways 
oop to summut. Oi’m sure Chris be right; bur 
waat wor it?’ inquired Mr Bowerhanks. ‘ Woy 
did Jake tear thoy dress, Martha?’ and he knitted 
his brows, but sokiutl smoothed them again, as 
he added : ‘ Bur oi con buy ’ee satin, ef tha waants 
it, wench ;’ glancing again towards me. 

*1’ll tell you about it as we go home; but you 
must leave the rum,’ said his daughter, laying her 
hand on the bottle in his arms. ‘Some of it can 
be put into the milk I brought.’ 

‘Bless me! Oi’d quait forgotten t’ rum agen, wi’ 
talkin’. Rum an’ milk! ot’ll be it, mestur ; 
it ll heat t? watter, thot will. Heer’—and he held 
out the bottle of spirits towards me—‘ dinnot tha 
a it; theer be moor wheer it comes from. 

i’m daan glad tha’st OS pes ? mak’ t’ road, 
thot oi am. Good-bye, ;’ and he shook his 
big red fist in my direction. 

*Good-day, sir,’ more correctly said his daughter, 
her tones softening themselves to the finest accent, 
as —— to check and balance her father’s broader 

e. 


‘Good-bye, and thank you. I will try to get 
over to your farm to-morrow; it will ~4 pad 


ip, 


m da know,’ I answered, as the 


‘Ef ’ee canst com’, we shaan a’ be moightily 
glad t’ see ’ee, fur t? owd woman loikes ’ee—an’ 
then tha canst look at t’ road,’ he quickly added, 
turning about in the doorway. ‘ Dinnot ’ee touch 
watter, an’ t’ milk ‘ll be a soight bettur fura 
good soakin’ wi’ rum,’ he solemnly concluded ; and 
and Miss — the 
ormer’s heavy steps making a noise in descendi 
the stairs maneite of the falling in of that vable 
of the old house. 

‘Martha be ready to boite hur own head off, 
though it be a pratty un, fur his comin’ heer ? 
thot staate,’ said Sally a minute later. ‘ Bur yo’ 
munnot think owt on it. It be on’y o’ market- 
days un gets a glass too much. Mestur Bower- 
hanks be th’ best pry mon 7 a’ this soide.’ 

‘It is very kind of him to bring me the rum, 
and so, also, it is of Miss Bower to be at the 
trouble to me the milk. Didn’t Jake wish 
her to do so?’ I asked. 

‘Waat! Didn yo’ heer t’ row? Oi thowt yo’ ud 
bin off wi’ t shaakin’s then!’ and she advanced 
in — to look into my face. 

‘I heard the cracking of the whip when 
Christopher was flogging him, and I got across to 
the window.—Why didn’t Jake wish Miss Bower- 
hanks to bring the milk?’ 

‘ Becos un be a jealous foo’.’ 

ef Jake ha ight to speak 

‘As ef Jake ha’ ony roight to to hur, 
who’d mak’ as grand a ledly as ony in ¢ land. 
Bur un be a rascal, an’ oi advise yo’ t’ keep aat 0” 
his road till yo’ be strong agen.’ 

‘He cannot have a spite against me?’ I said, 
questioning Sally’s face. 

‘ Ay, bur t’ foo’ may,’ she mysteriously said ; ‘an’ 
ef yo’ goo to t’ other farm to-morrer, tak’ t gun vw 
’ee, as ef ee wor shootin’ ducks, she impressive 
added. ‘Jake be a coward, an’ ’ll none com’ near 
till ’ee then. Oi’m gooin’ daanstairs na’, she 
wound up ; and without more ado, Sally acted on 
that intimation, leaving me in the little apartment, 
busy with very curious reflections. 

By way of making the narrative more intelli- 
gible, I may mention that my calling is that of a 
surveyor, and some two months previously, I had 
been sent down from town to superintend some 
works on one of the crown estates on the York- 
shire coast. It was intended to form a coast-guard 
station there, for it was said a going on 
at that point very briskly. A set of buildings 
———— to be erected, but as yet we had 
made little way with them, for we been most 
inexplicably delayed with a large reservoir I was 
ordered to construct for the collection of rain-water. 
I shall have more to add on this point by and by, 
but I may mention here that such a receptacle was 
certainly needed ; for before I had been on the spot 
a fortnight, I was attacked by the e, caused 
mainly, as the doctor admitted, by the filthy dyke- 
water we were all compelled to drink, owing to the 
near vicinity of the sea making it impossible to 
bore for springs. I was completely prostrated by 
this frightful disease ; but, after eight or nine days, I 
rallied, as I was informed, very bravely, and was 
able to go about my work in a so-so fashion. But 
rather more than a week ago,I had had the mis- 
fortune, in returning from Bowerhanks’s farm, 
where I had been to a kind of evening-party, to get 
overtaken by one of the sudden fogs which settle 
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down upon that district ; and although I was not 
more than a quarter of a mile away home, I 
wandered about in the mist for above an hour ere I 
reached my lodgings. The prediction with which 
the doctor had ecaed me beforehand, in view of 
such a contingency, was literally fulfilled—I was 
seized the next morning with a relapse of the ague, 
in a still more intense form; and on every other 
day since then, I had had to retreat to my room, 
there to suffer indescribable torments. 

I had procured lodgings at the residence nearest 
the site of the works, which happened to be a 
tumble-down old farmhouse, occupied by a Farmer 
Sowerby, a widower, whose domestic affairs were 

by Mrs Tebbutt, already mentioned as my 
nurse. Sowerby’s wife had been a Miss Bower- 
hanks; and, in consequence of this family connec- 
tion, a close intimacy existed between him and 
Farmer Bowerhanks, who lived at the next home- 
stead, a dozen fields or so away. Owing to the 
na og visits of the families both ways, I had got 
to very well —— not only with 
Bowerhanks, but with his comfortable, 
matronly wife, and his handsome daughter. The 
last named was a fine specimen of Yorkshire beauty, 
and I had yielded a little, I fear, to its influence, 
and been about as attentive as I could be, without 
having the remotest intention of ing her back 
with me to London to astonish my old maiden 
aunt. The conversation I had, however, overheard 
that afternoon between Nurse Sally and Miss 
Bowerhanks, together with Farmer Bowerhanks’s 
own conduct later, had startled me by the hints 
which seemed to be given of intentions of a serious 
kind existing in other quarters. ~ 

Jake, who had so oddly mixed himself up in the 
affair, was a dark-visaged, clumsy-heeled lout, 
of about twenty-five years old, chiefly notice- 

¢* for a profusion of yellow hair, and a stoop 
the shoulders. He appeared to divide his 
time between the two farms, though he rendered 
little help at either ; lounging about with a kind of 
authority, on the strength of his being the orphan 
son of a cousin of Farmer Bower! s, and con- 
sequently standing in nearly the same relation to 
Farmer Sowerby, through his deceased wife. He 
was commonly spoken of as being only half-witted, 
and his manners and appearance certainly favoured 
that allegation. I had scarcely been brought into 
dogging Mi werhanks’s heels ; and it appeared 
that that afternoon he had taken a tiie — 
as Sally Tebbutt said—a jealous objection to 
her bringing me the dish of new milk, which she 
was kindly in the habit of carrying over from their 
farm every day since I had been unwell. That 
Jake was ill-conditioned enough to set down to my 
score the horse-whipping his interference had 
brought upon him from Christopher, I could 
believe ; but, weak as I was, I felt little fear of 
him, despite Mrs Tebbutt’s vague warnings, and 
her curious advice about the gun. 

I did not then know the kind of fellow I had to 

deal with. 


CHAPTER II. 


The first occurrence in the way of Jake’s revenge 
befell three days afterwards, when I had the strange 
privilege of nearly being killed by proxy. It was 
jon ava startling, and awakened in me both 
regret indignation, but the circumstances were 


queer that it was difficult to avoid laughing at 
& suffering substitute. I had taken down 

th me from London, as my principal assistant, a 
dapper little builder's foreman, named Footitt. 
He answered excellently, his only drawback being, 
that his promotion to the post of clerk of the 
works for this rather important job had made him 
somewhat vain. The ) oo he had to perform 
were not manual, and he was very spruce in his 
dress ; strangers, I fancy, would have taken him 
for the master, and myself for the man. See him 
wherever one might, even among the lime-heaps, 
he always looked as if he had just step out 
of a band-box. I learned that the rough work- 
men called him the London ay is made 
what happened the more striking by the contrast 
involved. 

‘I am nearly done for, sir,’ said a voice which 
sounded v Similiar to me, as I turned into the 
to ge to breakfast on this 

morning I am s of. 

‘Bless me, what are = Y I believe I de- 
manded ; and\if I did start back a pace or two, I 
consider it no imputation on my firmness. On the 
other side the gate, leaning inst the hinge- 
post, was a figure that was scarcely human. It had 
the shape of a man, but dirty straw was sticking 
out all over it, while the face and hands were of 
a sooty blackness, and the hair of the head had 
evidently been singed off. 

‘Could I go somewhere before the men see me ? 
All the place will be up in arms directly, for the 
straw-heap is burning like miad, gasped the figure. 

‘Is it Footitt ?’ I asked, for his features seemed 
to frame themselves underneath the soot, and the 
voice was certainly his. 

‘Yes, sir, it is me, if I aren’t shrivelled up. 
That Jake has done it, and it is a mercy I am 
not roasted. He said, sir, he would serve you 
the same !’ 

‘Fire!’ ‘Hilloa!’? ‘Help!’ and a variety of 
other cries were raised in different quarters, and 
the workmen and those belonging to the house- 
hold came swarming in our directiqn. A column 
of black smoke rising some distance away behind 
the stable had attracted the simultaneous attention 
of several persons. I led Footitt through the 
excited and wondering people towards the house, 
none of them seeming to recognise him. After 
Mrs Tebbutt had got over the first shock caused 
by his unearthly appearance in the doorway, she 
ar) ~ him warm water, soap, and sponges. 

‘Not a bit o’ eyebrow on this side, and n 
every morsel of hair gone from the temple,’ groaned 
Footitt, looking out of the folds of the towel, his 
countenance now white with soap and emotion, 
and, owing to the loss of his carefully-tended hair, 
presenting the most strangely metamorphosed 
appearance I had ever seen. 

ut having ascertained that desperate as Footitt’s 
case had seemed, he was not really in mortal 
extremity, I hurried out of the house, and, led by 
a hubbub of voices in the distance, hastened across 
two intervening fields, and so reached the straw- 
heap, from which a cloud of whitish vapour was 
now ascending. The men had been able to get 
plenty of water from an adjacent dyke, and, fortu- 
nately, the straw in the course of years had become 
so caked together where the fire had been 


that it had not admitted of rapid burning. 
‘ Waat foo’ be thot daan yonder ?’ shouted one of 


the men. 
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All eyes followed the direction of his finger ; and 
nearly a quarter of a mile distant, where a break 
in the ayke embankments gave a glimpse of an 
open reach of the coast, a figure could be seen on 

e sands, flinging its arms about, and capering 
with its legs, in the maddest fashion. 

*Thot be Jake ; an’ it be un, t’ dommed villain, 
who ha’ dun it,’ roared Farmer Sowerby, shaking 
both his fists at the gesticulating shadow, four 
hundred yards or so out of reach. 

Seeing that the danger of the fire was over, I 
returned to the house at once, anxious to gather 
the particulars from Footitt. I may explain here, 
by way of preliminary, that it was a condition of 
the tenure of the farms thereabouts, that no straw 
should be carted off the land; and as not more 
than half of what was produced was consumed 
either for fodder, manure, or in any other way, a 
large heap of it accumulated near each of the 
hom In Sowerby’s case, the deposit had 
been growing for twenty years and more, till it 
now formed a monster heap. The geese, ducks, 
hens, and, it was said, some of the sea-fowl, availed 
themselves of it as a convenient place for their 
eggs, and for that purpose used the es which, 
so to speak, honey-combed some parts of it. These 
cavities, it was asserted, had been originally made 
by the rabbits, which overran the vicinity; and 
several of the holes had from one cause and another 
become so widened and enlarged that they actually 
formed galleries, running ipto the y of the 
straw-heap for very considerable distances, and 
would easily admit the entrance of a man in a 
crawling position. The workmen were in the habit 
of going to these holes to search for eggs ; and that 
morning, it seemed, Footitt, either at Jake’s male- 
volent tion, or by his own unlucky inspira- 
tion, had been seized with the wish to add a cheap 
delicacy of this kind to his breakfast. 

‘The villain said, sir, he knew there were a lot 
of nice ducks’ eggs in a nest just round the turn 
in the hole,’ resumed Footitt, who, from the 
absence of the greater part of one eyebrow, seemed 
to be making a perpetual grimace at me. ‘He 
couldn’t stoop, because he had got the rheumatics 
in his back—so he said, the diar! And as it didn’t 
look far, and was a big hole, I thought I would 
just go in, if it did dirty my clothes a bit. I went 
in backwards, because of coming out again with 
the eggs foremost; and just as I was getting to 
the turning, it came nearly pitch dark all of a 
was piling loose straw nst opening; an 
then he put his gri =. face in, pe he 
wished it was you, sir, saying he would serve you 
the same yet! My hair stood right up, as he 

hed like a fiend, and struck a lucifer-match, 
and put it to the straw. I had to fight my way 
out for my life, right through the blaze, sir. 
it was a ! Another minute, and I should have 
been roasted alive, for the smoke choked me ;’ 
and poor Footitt recommenced expectorating at 
the recollection. 

This was awful, and I to have some 
apprehension of Jake’s malice, though I did my 
to Footitt ay I knew 

-wit co ve no perso ite against 
and must have considered him fay neti way as my 
representative. 

*T feel sure now, sir, it is this murdering wretch 
as, has iled the reservoir, continued Footitt, 
feeling the missing eyebrow. 


Oh, | it. Sally 


‘Why, hew is that?’ I incredulously demanded. 
The reservoir, as I have already mentioned, had 
given us no end of trouble. We had ‘ puddled’ it, 
and ‘double puddled’ it, cemented it, and done 
everything else that could be thought of, but make 
it water-tight we could not. There was always 
leakage in the night-time from underneath, the 
bottom every morning being covered with salt- 
water, which must have somehow found a road 
out of the sea-sand foundation below. As a last 
resource, I had a day or two before written for a 
quantity of encaustic tiles, intending to line the 
bottom with them, laid in a deep bed of cement. 

‘I was coming to tell you when you were having 
breakfast, for I hadn’t thought then of this thief, 
and I didn’t wish the men to hear, as I fancied it 
might be one of them,’ resumed Footitt. ‘This 
a there was more water at the bottom than 
ever, though we had put in another layer of 
puddle; and [ noticed when the men had bailed 
it nearly dry, that there were marks of five or six 
round holes in the cement, about as big as this’— 
and he held up his forefinger. ‘I didn’t make a 
stir then, for I wanted to see you; but from what 
I could judge, it looked as if something had been 
driven right through the cement casing, and the 
puddle as well. And who would do it but this 
scamp? I don’t believe any of the men would’ 

upon the puzzling mystery of this inexplicabl 
leaking ‘We watch it, Footitt, 
added, perhaps with some excitement. ‘This 
must be seen to, for our character is at stake. 
Have all mended - <= by night, and I’ll sit up 
with you, and we’ll have a couple of the oldest 
men, br I am rather weak yet, and couldn’t help 
you much.’ 

‘I shan’t want much help to tackle him. He 
has done his best to roast me, and if I catch him 
at it, I’ll drown him in the reservoir, solemnly 
vowed Footitt.—‘ What noise is that, sir?’ and he 
tried to stroke his frizzed hair straight. 

It was the workmen, who, returning from putting 
out the fire at the straw-heap, had recollected the 
blackened figure they saw me leading into the 
house; and they now come, marshalled by 
Farmer Sowerby himself, to find out who it was, 
and what connection it had with the fire. Footitt 
shrunk very much from facing them in his altered 
condition; and the shouts of rough, unfeeling 
laughter which ted his appearance at the 
kitchen-door furnished sufficient justification for 
his doing so. What explanations he gave to them 
of the affair, I do not know; but I concluded that 
he must have confirmed the farmer’s suspicion that 
the fire was Jake’s handiwork, for that individual’s 
name was oo ge with objurgations the rest of 
the day through, both inside the house and out of 
ebbutt, in particular, sought me out 
(for this was one of my non-ague days), and, with 
a little triumph in her manner, reminded me of 
what she had stated beforehand respecting Jake’s 
dangerous disposition. I was not wholly un- 
impressed by what she said, but I fancy I smiled, 
for I was entertaining myself with the thought 
that a lesson was awaiting Master Jake that night, 
if only we caught him tampering with the 

Not a. had of th drel d 

ot a gli was of the scoun uring 
the day = neighbourhood, and Miss Bower- 
hanks, who, as usual, brought me the dish of milk 
in the afternoon, said, in answer to questions from 
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Sally Tebbutt, that he had not beeng 
one at their farm since very early* 
fancied she seemed a little columadl 
what had happened to Footitt, as if at the thought 
that it was Tereclf who was the original cause of 
Jake’s vengeful feeling towards me and my belong- 
ings. I walked beside her part of the way back to 
their farm, and in the course of the talk, she archly 
inquired when I intended to commence making the 
new road forthem. Jake, she added with a laugh, 
would not dare to play any of his pranks near to 
their home, for he stood in more awe of her father 
than he did of Uncle Sowerby. The rich colour on 
her face, as she thus suggested that I should occup, 
myself nearer their residence, made her look hand- 
somer than ever. A new road, I determined in 
my own mind, there should be, instructions or no 
instructions from London to that effect. She cour- 
tesied, and seemed wonderfully pleased, when I 
repeated my assurance that there should not be 
much more delay in getting to work at the road. 
Her blue eyes gave me a long look at parting, and 
her hand seemed to linger in mine; and when I 
looked about again, before turning the corner of 
the great dyke, she was also looking back, and 
fluttered her handkerchief in adieu. On my return 
to my lodgings, I made some mental contrasts 
between the Yorkshire style of beauty and the less 
florid types which commonly prevail in the metro- 
polis ; and not a few London young ladies of my 
acquaintance suffered considerably by the compari- 
son. Still, this question of the new road would 
break in upon my other thoughts, for I really had 
no warrant for commencing any such works. I 
had, however, promised both father and daughter, 
and could I not, to please the latter, brave the ol 
fogies of commissioners in town? Certainly, the 
road was badly wanted, and I laid that unction to 
conscience freely. 
vening, however, was approaching, and my 
thoughts turned again to the rascal Jake. The work- 
men had been busy during the day recementing the 
reservoir, and had left it apparently water-tight 
when they struck work; but so had they done 
often before, with the inevitable result of finding 
hogsheads of salt-water covering the bottom in the 
morning. To-night would institute a new test as 
to the reason of this, and I waited somewhat 
anxiously for full darkness to come on ; my inten- 
tion being to commence the watch the first moment 
after dusk, so as to make quite sure. I hurried on 
my supper, and as I was finishing it, Footitt, 
accompanied by a couple of picked men, put in an 
ap ce. To prevent icions in the house- 
hold of what was afoot, I took my own hired 
and borrowed another from Christopher, as if we 
were going duck-shooting; then, I bade the 
Sowerbies not to sit up for me, as I could let 
myself in. Sally Tebbutt remonstrated with me, 
romising me a fresh attack of the aoe ee 
olefully thought was not unlikely ; but making 
the best answers I could, we set off from the farm- 
house. Instead of going down to the shore, we 
made a slight détour, and soon reached the scene of 
the reservoir-works, where we at once took up a 
position in a corner of the stone-masons’ shed. 


It was a chilly, dull night, and after the first | sh 


half hour or so, hi there, scarcely speaking even 
in a whisper, ctor cheerful work. The roar of 
~ sea could ‘be, heard ih the distance, and * 
owling win e strange noises at intervals. 

oom ds have pitied the half-witted Jake for 


.| being driven from the farms to skulk in the open 


country, if it had not been for his villainy to Pas 
d, if my 


g | Footitt that morning; and also, let me 


own professional character had not been at stake on 
the success or non-success of the works he was sus- 
pected of injuring. By and by, after another hour 
of waiting, the moon rose, but the sky was very 
clouded, and the partial light only made the scene 
still more melancholy. Nothing, however, in all 
this time was seen or heard of Jake. I was begin- 
ning to despair, and the couple of workmen, 
wearied too, asked leave to smoke. From sheer 
tiredness, we to talk more frequently—all 
excepting Footitt. His recollections of that morn- 
ing’s indignity made him more relentlessly patient ; 
and at length, without any explanation, he 
stealthily crept out of the shed, and I dimly saw 
him go gliding on from one block of uncut stone to 
another in the direction of the reservoir. 

‘Make haste! the thief is hard at it! I told you 
he would come !’ hoarsely whispered Footitt, a few 
minutes later, almost breathless with excitement, 
— at the entrance of the shed. 

e all followed him as quickly as we could, I, 
like the rest, getting a stumble or two over the 
uneven ground, strewn everywhere with fragments 
of stone. Almost immediately, we were cautiously 
crouching on the near brink of the great cavity 
representing the reservoir. Down below, with its 
feet already plashing in gleaming water as it moved 
about, was a dark figure, evidently very hard at 
work doing something. Whoever it might be, was 
not at all careful about making noise, and it was 
only the circumstance, which we had overlooked, of 
the breeze blowing away from the stong-shed, that 
had prevented our hearing him earlier. Only for 
Footitt having crept nearer, he might have done 
his work and gone again undiscovered, in spite of 
our watch. 

‘Hush !’ I excitedly whispered to the others, for 
— rough tones could be heard soliloquising 

ow. 

‘It be daan haard, thot it be, bur t? watter comes 
faaster na’. Oi’ll do-it. Wha be t’ foo’ na’? Ee 
canna mak’ t cistern, an’ ee shaan’t, ef ee sto 
six months. Dang it, oi wish oi had him u 
iron ;’ and the black figure of the speaker bent 
again to his work. 

‘He has got a full-length auger!’ whispered 
Footitt, creeping to my side; ‘the carpenters 
missed it three weeks ago.’ 

‘Yah !’ grunted Jake, coming to another pause ; 
and I instantly put my hand on Footitt’s lips, for 
I wished to hear all the rascal said. ‘It be haarder 


, | an’ haarder, bur oi’ll do it. T’ wet comes in faast ;’ 


and he chuckled loudly. ‘One hole moor. Thoy 
dunnot know how it be. Wha be t’ foo’ na’ ?’ 

‘The men are gone down to the low end, but 
I’ll have a clutch at him!’ hissed Footitt, gliding 
away after a couple of shadows I now saw re 
ing towards the far corner of the excavation, where 
an inclination had been left for the convenience of 
getting in and out the materials. 

‘Waat mun Matty tak’ un milk fur? Hoo, 
she ’ll mak’ a foo’ on un yit!’ was the half-wit’s 
next startling observation. ‘Bur whoy mun 

e 


‘We’ve caught thee at it!’ was shrieked in 
Footitt’s weak voice. ‘Burn me, eh? I’ll drown 
thee, you villain!’ 
uttering a yell, then own the sloping 
of the Meth sow by ing through the water on 
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the bottom in the direction of the dark 

which seemed rooted to the spot in the middle. 
Jake’s roar of affright, however, the next minute 
overbore all the others’ triumphant exclamations, 
but it quickly subsided into a gurgling finish, 
which told that Footitt was really carrying out his 


‘Don’t drown him: bring him up here!’ I 
how far my deputy’s indignation 
him. 

dragged him, howling, up the embank- 

ment, both him and themselves ching with drip- 
ping water; but instead of bringing him to me, 
they took him to the lime and mortar heaps, and 
ed him in and over them. At length he got 
away from them, and running to me, fell at my 
feet, clinging to my legs, and looking of as ef 
a white in the struggling moonbeams as Footitt 
had done a sooty black in the morning rays of the 


sun. 

*Hoogh, thoy ’ll kill me! Oi wunnot foire 
straw agen, ner bore t’ cistern. Oi’ll doo anythink ; 
saave me, mastur;’ and he trembled violently. 

‘I will kill you, you murderer!’ screamed 
Footitt, half beside himself with passion: ‘ you’ve 
geese and he made another dash 
at Jake. 

It was fortunate that the wind was blowing off 
shore, since the sound of Jake’s yells, Footitt’s 
.4| cries, and the roaring laughter of the couple of 
workmen, was in that way carried out to sea, in- 
stead of in the direction of the farms, the inmates 
of which would certainly have been aroused. 

‘Perhaps he has had enough for the present,’ I 
said, pushing Footitt back, as the half-wit, shriek- 
ing from fear, thrust his pallid face between my 
knees, trembling in every limb.—‘ Will you pro- 
mise never to interfere with the works again? 
Why, I believe you might almost be transported 

for it.’ 

‘Yah, oi’ll niver do’t agen,’ he sobbed, glan- 
cing furtively at his assailants, without attempting 
to rise. 


‘Nor to try to murder anybody by roasting ’em 
in the straw-heap ?’ fiercely demanded Footitt. 

*Noo, noo; oi wunnot burn yo’.’ 

‘Will you come to me in the morning, and tell 
me all about this meddling with the reservoir?’ I 
added, for I wanted to have some talk with the 


fellow. 
,  ‘Ees, oi’ll doo anythink,’ he whined. 
. —— get up, and go for the present,’ I finally 


He slowly rose, watching Footitt and the men 
, suspiciously ; but the moment he was fairly upon 
his feet, he bounded off on the side opposite to 
where they stood, and uttering a wild exclamation, 
which was again repeated as the workmen shouted 
a make-believe cry of pursuit, Jake dashed away 
im the direction of the shore, and was almost 
instantly lost to sight. 
‘He won’t come in the morning, sir, remarked 
Footitt, not quite pleased, I could see, at Jake’s 


away from the 
spot, ‘we know now why the reservoir let in so 
much water in the night-time, whether it is quite 
tight or not. But we will use the glazed tiles, now 
they are come, to make certain.’ 
ootitt grumbled back some kind of answer, and 
I shortly afterwards bade him and his companions 
good-night, as they turned off in the direction 


of theg i As I walked alone towards 
Sowerby’s farm, I could not help wondering a good 
deal what Jake meant by saying Miss Bowerhanks 
would make a fool of me yet. 


INDIAN EMIGRATION. 


RETURNING to England after a prolonged voyage, 
in which I visited Australia, India, and the West 
Indies, my friends were naturally curious to know 
what I had been about. ‘Oh,’ I said, ‘I have just 
been taking a cargo of black people across from 
Calcutta to the West Indies, for one of the West 
Indian Islands” Prepared as I was to expect that 
the answer would convey but a mythical explana- 
tion of my doings, I hardly anticipated so great an 
ignorance of this subject as the being put through a 
lengthy categorical inquiry, in order to dissipate 
the suspicions of some of my friends that I was 
engaged in impressing slaves. 

Let me carry the reader with me in imagination 
up into the hill-country of Oude, where most of 
my cargo of so-called slaves were taken from, 
thence onward to Calcutta, where they are shipped 
as coolies or labourers, and across the seas, until 
they are disembarked in the West Indian colonies 
as Indian immigrants. 

The agent for the colony that employed my 
services, had visited Oude, and selected certain 
sub-agents, or ‘recruiters,’ to collect the number 
of field-hands that he was required to ship to his 
particular island for that year. The recruiters are 
seldom, if ever, Englishmen, but mostly Jews, and 
the lighter shades of half-caste. Going out into 
the villages and countiy districts, the recruiter 
tells most glowing and fabulous tales of the islands 
to which he wishes to induce the coolies to go, 
dwelling mostly, and that with justice too, on the 
‘burra rupee ’—plenty of money to be made there. 
With honeyed words, and asmall present or trifling 
sum of money as a bucksheesh, the recruiter at 
length succeeds in securing his man ; and when a 
sufficient number are collected, he takes them 
before the presiding magistrate of the district, 
whose duty it is to explain to the coolies what the 
engagement is that they are about to enter upon. 
Should any of the recruits object to go, or should 
it be proved that they have by any means been 
compelled to join the party against their will, they 
are at once set free from their engagement. The 
terms of the contract—which are, that they engage 
to serve the government of the island to which they 
are about to be shipped for a period of five years, 
at the current rate of wages of the colony, and then 
again to be returned, free of expense, to India— 
having been fully explained, and no objections made, 
the recruiter is at liberty to proceed with his 
gang of men to the port of shipment. The ex- 
penses of conveying the coolies—often several 
hundred miles—down to Calcutta are, of course, 
defrayed by the recruiter, who adopts the cheapest 
form of transit, such as water-carriage ; but the 
agent in Calcutta has to advance the necessary 
funds, often without any guarantee, and in some 
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instances becomes victimised. One of these, con- 
veying an amusing incident which arose from an 
inaptness of speech of the presiding magistrate, 
affords a rare instance of the people absconding, 
after once having engaged to go. The magistrate 
had assembled the intending emigrants in the 
court-room, and was explaining to them the terms 
of engagement, and that they were going to dress 
and hoe sugar-canes in British Guiana; unfortu- 
nately, he sounded Guiana Gihenna, which, to the 
native ear, so much resembled their word for hell 
(Jehennum), that the body of coolies, eighty in 
number, concluded that they were going to be 
sent to some very unpleasant place. ‘Too much in 
the habit of feigning subservience in the presence of 
the white man, the awe-struck coolies said nothing ; 
but, folding their hands submissively, lifting them 
up in a praying attitude in front of their faces, 
and bowing their heads at the same time, they 
declared that the Sahib was right, and that every- 
thing was booth ucchuh (very good). The moment, 
however, that the coolies got outside the door, 
there was a rush for the jungles directly, and away 
went the eighty men whom the recruiter had taken 
so much trouble to collect, and with them the 
money expended in presents and bringing them 
thus far on their journey. 

Even after the recruiter has reached Calcutta 
with his body of men, he is liable to have them 
returned on his hands, should they be found 
either mentally or bodily defective ; and, of course, 
in each case the fee per head, which has risen, 
owing to coolie emigration, from six to sixteen 
rupees, is retained. Then, too, he has to run 
the gantlet of competition—recruiting agents for 
other colonies ing to seduce his men away, 

telling them hideous tales. A common ruse 

competing recruiters (and one that was much 
laughed at by the agent who was the subject of the 
trivial deformity), was to tell the coolies that 
vampires and leeches were so numerous in the 
country they were going to, that the former ate 
off men’s heads, and the latter, portions of their 
bodies ; in evidence of which the recruiter would 
say: ‘ You just go and look at Mr So-and-so, and 
youll find that the leeches have eaten off his 
— (a mutilation caused by a gunshot 
Ww 


ound). 

On arrival in Calcutta, the coolies are lodged and 
provisioned in the — belonging to that island to 
which wa | are to forward: They remain 
here for a few weeks prior to shipment, to recruit 
from the long journey, and to be carefully inspected. 
Certificates are e out stating the name, age, 
district, father’s name, and bodily marks; the last 
two for the purpose of identification, since there are 
frequently half-a-dozen coolies of the same name in 
one ship-load. To these certificates are appended 
the signatures of the Protector of Emigrants—an 
officer authorised by the Indian government to 
superintend everything connected with their em- 
barkation ; the agent of the colony to which they 
are to be sent; the government surgeon of the 
dépét, who has had ¢ of them since their 
arrival ; and that of the surgeon who is to have the 
superintendence of them during the passage. The 
coolies are most carefully sifted by two or three 
examinations; and all who shew any sickness, or 
have been sick since arrival in the dépét, or who 
are in any way weak, or who are over forty years 
of age, are most scrupulously rejected, since, of all 


395 
human they are the most difficult to 

free of mortality. 

During the late rice-famine in India, it was pain- 
ful to see the rags and poverty in which these poor 
people arrived ; handsome fi both men and 
women, with but a shred of calico round them; and 
equally pleasant, though at the same time ludi- 
crous, to see the avidity with which, on the morn- 
ing before embarkation, they cast their ragged 
garments, and invested themselves in a brand-new 
eastern suit, the first gift of the humane superin- 
tendence under which they are placed. Roused 
early on the morning of embarkation, the people 
are marched from the dépét to the coolie moorings, 
each man or woman carrying a blanket, a tin plate, 
and a tin vessel, or lotah, for holding water, these 
constituting all their outfit, having been presented 
to them with their new clothes. 

The reader who has been to sea must not imagine 
the ‘’tween’ decks of a coolie-ship to be arranged 
like those for European emigration ; on the contrary, 
they are perfectly clear and unencumbered with 
‘bunks,’ except just abreast the hatchways, where 
the forethought of the Bengal government has 
caused a kind of broad shelf to be erected, so that 
those coolies who are berthed opposite the hatch- 
ways may not be exposed to any sea or spray’ while 
lying asleep on the deck. Excepting these, and 
a series of rails made of bamboo, extending from one 
end of the ship to the other, on which the people 
hang their blankets when not sleeping, the ‘tween 
deck is free, scrupulously clean, and well white- 
washed. Little more regard is paid to locating the 
people, than merely to see that the unmarried men 
are placed forward, and the married couples, with 
their families and the young women, aft. On the 
upper deck, in the centre of the ship, is seen the 
hospital, with six or eight beds, according to the 
number of people; in front of it, the cooking- 
hearths, four in number, arranged after the Indian 
manner ; and further forward than these, one of 
Winchester’s or Dr Normandy’s apparatuses for 
distilling salt water into fresh, Right aft, one of 
the awning cabins of the ship is fitted up as a dis- 

nsary, and usually forms the domicile of that 

y no means unimportant yee the native 
doctor, generally a Hindu by birth, who has passed 
three or four years in study at some of the hospitals 
or medical schools in Calcutta, and who, when he 
has gone a voyage or two, is really a most valuable 
coadjutor in managing these people. In case, how- 
ever, the native doctor may not possess sufficient 
uaintance with the innumerable dialects of 
India, an interpreter is also supplied to these ships, 
whose sole business is that of interpreting between 
the coolies and those placed in superintendence 
over them, so that no defects may arise from ignor- 
ance of the language. Caste is well known to be 
a great obstacle to the management of servants, 
but even here the humane forethought of the 
government has provided a remedy, in shipping 
five or six West Indian n S as , or 
sweepers, to each ship, who clean the decks and 
other dirty jobs, the doing which would break the 
caste of many an [Indian native. 

Once on board ship, and the sea-sickness over, 
which affects them far less than Europeans, coolies 
accommodate themselves rapidly to their new 
position, probably owing to the circumstance that 
every endeavour is made that their diet and habits 
on board should be assimilated as closely as possible 
to their mode of life onshore. In the morning at 
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4.30, the sirdar (constable) who has the morning 
watch from 4 to 6 A.M., rouses the bundharries, or 
cooks, who proceed to light their fires, using wood 
for fuel, in the cabooses mentioned above. At 5 A.M., 
all hands are sent on deck (of course, weather per- 
mitting), a proceeding which occupies at least half 
an hour, for though the coolie has nothing to do 
but fold up his blanket—one, if it is hot weather ; 
two, if it is cold—and hang them on the bamboo- 
rail, black people, whether of the same species as 
white or no, are quite as difficult to rouse in the 
morning. This little proceeding done, a gang of 
men is taken down by the sirdars, and in company 
with the topasses, do a preliminary sweeping of 
the ‘tween decks. Meanwhile, other  sirdars, 
together with one or two of the cooks, receive the 
rations for the day. These are a pound and three- 
quarters of rice per adult, together with a given 
—2 per scale of dohl (a kind of pea), salt fish, 
ghee (butter), turmeric, tamarinds, and several 
other smaller items, with one gallon of water. Of 
the last, one-half is retained in a convenient barrel 
for drinking, while the other is employed in cook- 
ing the rice, which the Hindu may boast of being 
his chef-Teuvre, for he will turn out third-class 

in in a pulpy condition, and of snowy whiteness. 
The other items of dietary are made into curry 
and chutney, which last is ee palatable, 
but your appetite for which would be materially 
impaired by seeing the cook ladle it out to the 
applicants with his black paw. Twice or thrice a 
week, fresh vegetables are given to the people ; 
and on Saturday or Sunday, two or three ‘sheep, 
which are cut up small, and cooked in the curry 
fluid, instead of the salt fish. As luxuries, every man 
or woman is allowed some dry leaf-tobacco, which 
they are very fond of chewing, or, having reduced 
to a fine powder, of yer it into their mouths like 
snuff ; and some soft, moist compound of the same 
substance, which they smoke in their hubble- 
bubbles (pipes), a liberal supply of which are also 
put on board for distribution to the coolies. There 
are many natives, however, who cannot eat rice, 
and who fall off and get thin if compelled to do 
so ; these are men chiefly from Allahabad, Benares, 
&c.: to them an equivalent allowance of flour is 
issued, which being made into dough, with no 
other adjunct than water, is beaten out with the 
hand into thin cakes called chupatties, and eaten 
with dohl, ghee, or chutney. Should the weather 
prove so boisterous that the cooks are unable to 
make ready the usual rice and curry, and conse- 
quently the people are retained below, dry food is 
issued to them. This consists of biscuits, sugar, 
gram (a seed like a tare, though larger, which 
ought to be partially boiled or a before being 
eaten), and choorah parboiled and dried, 
merely requiring to shghtly saturated with 
water to be edible). 

To return to the daily routine, at 6 a.M., at 
which hour all the people are usually on deck, 


ladies arranging their hair, and washing out their 
mouths with water, a proceeding which seems 


entirely to supplant the external use of that fluid ; 
gentlemen strutting about sniffing the morning air, 
with their blankets pendent over their shoulders, 
and fastened adroitly with a piece of tarry-spun 
into a neat rosette over their heads, or 
matted on their heels near the water-ways of the 
ip, performing that most essential item in the 
indu morning toilet—namely, brushing their 


teeth, Having supplied themselves with a small 


iece of bamboo-cane, they split it up into 
ies fibres at one end, and thus extemporise a 
most excellent toothbrush. This scrupulous atten- 
tion to cleaning the teeth and washing their 
mouths after meals, together with an abstinence 
from all hot liquids, gives these people those 
splendid sets of ‘ivory’ which are the envy of 

uropeans. By 7.30, the milk for the children 
under two years old is ready, and being brought 
by some of the cooks in a large iron caldron 
called a chatty, to the top of one of the hatch- 
ways, is served out by a sirdar or the native 
doctor. This milk is made from that so well 
known now as Grimwode’s Desiccated. As pre- 
vention is far better than cure, sickly and delicate- 
looking children above two are always included in 
the list of those on milk-diet ; and should any of 
them be of an age requiring more solid food, soft 
bread, preserved mutton, biscuits, and sugar are 
issued to them, whereby many a famished-looking 
child becomes, by the end of the voyage, plump 
and well-conditioned. 

The first meal is usually served about 9 a.M., 
and this requires a little management, as when 
upwards of five hundred people are to be supplied 
at once, some system must be adopted, if it were 
only to ea those that are rogues being served 
twice. The people are all sent below, and sirdars 
and cooks being stationed at the three hatch- 
ways, the food is brought to the after and 
middle hatchways, at the former of which the 
women, and at the middle the men, are served, 
as they come up from below, while at the fore- 
hatch a sirdar is placed; for if that were not 
done, many a man would come up that way a 
second time, after having washed his tin plate so 
clean that not even the Hindu method of apply- 
ing the nose to it would serve to decide as to 
whether it had had on it before. As each 
individual comes over the hatchway, he (or she) is 
—— to take off his koortah (jacket), and 
submit it for inspection as to cleanliness ; and 
nothing pleases a sirdar more than the oppor- 
tunity of chastising some of his black brethren. 
On the score of punishment, none is allowed ; 
but occasionally, where natives have been caught 
stealing, it is necessary to instruct two of the 
sirdars to thrash the offenders with an old 
slipper, or to tie them to the rail till meal-time is 
over, depriving them, of course, of their allowance. 
Coolies are most adroit thieves. I have known 
them let themselves down a ventilator into the 
no cook-house at midnight, to steal biscuits ; 
and many are not particular as to what they steal 
to eat, such as dripping, sheep’s raw rice, 
and even raw sheep’s intestines, all of which are, 
of course, most injurious to their health. 

Following out the plan I have mentioned, of 
making these people shew their clothes at meal- 
times, and hang their blankets in the open air 
three times a week, coolies become far cleaner than 
any Euro emigrants can ever be brought to 
be; and for a very good reason—they have no 
beds, no other clothes usually than a koortah 
(jacket) ; a dotee, the long flowing piece of calico 
which both sexes use, though in a different man- 
ner; and in cold weather, a pair of trousers, an 
article of dress the coolie has a standing objection 
to ; last, though not least, many of them have no 
hair. It is quite a mistake to magine that coolie 
ships are filthy: as long as no epidemic breaks 
out, they are scrupulously clean ; and many years 
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of experience justifies me in saying, that the 
cleanest ship and people I ever sailed with was a 
coolie emigrant-ship to the West Indies. I ought 
to have mentioned, by the by, that when about to 
round the Cape of Good Hope, warm clothing is 
issued to the people, together with a second blanket. 

After breakfast, or sometimes before it, if it is 
late, the great cleaning of the day is done; a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty men are sent 
below, and in company with the topasses, and 
under instructions of the sirdars, they holystone 
with sand, and afterwards sweep every portion of 
the tween deck ; and again, I repeat that if the 
weather permits these people being kept for twelve 
or fifteen hours daily on deck, the ’tween deck of 
these ships may be kept cleaner than even that of 
one of her Majesty’s ships of war. Holystoning is 
done every day, and only varied by the addition of 
damped chloride of lime being added to the sand, 
and whitewashing down the sides of fhe ship. 
Should it be warm weather, three times a week 
bathing is the next operation of the day. By the 
women and children, this is done in large tubs, sup- 
plied with sea-water by a fire-hose, under a canvas 
screen aft ; while the men and boys, ranged in long 
rows forward, are played on by the fire-engine, 
much to their own enjoyment. mediately after 
bathing, a sirdar goes round the deck with a pail of 
mustard oil, and distributes a little to each indivi- 
dual, with which they immediately proceed to 
lubricate their skins, and knead their joints and 
muscles. Unfortunately, they have a practice of 
dabbing it into their hair, which, in the case of 
women at least, destroys their clothes. Being on 
one occasion anxious to produce these people at 
a port of call in as clean a state as ible, the oil 
was stopped for two or three days ; but the omission 
soon made itself painfully manifest in a dry state 
of the skin, which, when scored with the end of 
the finger, produced a whitish line and powdered 
surface, similar to the dust visible on a gray parrot 
when he has been shaking his feathers. At three 
o'clock comes the second meal, similar to the first, 
and after that these people amuse themselves with 
dances, singing, playing on ‘tam-tams’ and cym- 
bals, and smoking until eight or nine o’clock, when 
they all go down below to sleep. Visit the 
"tween decks two hours after this, and you will 
find two long rows of sleepers, stretched on each 
side from end to end of the ship, and no one 
stirring but the sirdar on watch. 

Immediately on arrival at the port of dis- 
embarkation, the ship is visited and reported upon 
by several officials of the colonial government ; the 
coolies are carefully inspected as to their state of 
health, and the manner in which they have been 
treated during the voyage, while the sick and feeble 
are told off to the hospital, till recovery enables 
them to join their friends on the plantation they 
have been sent to. 

The day after the arrival of the ship at port, an 
advertisement appears in the newspaper wing 
attention to the arrival of the So-and-so, an 
requesting that the planters of por 
the names of which are subjoined, will send their 
barge or steamer alongside by such and such a date, 
and take away the people who have been allotted 
to them ; said planters having pry — 
at the government office for the same. fore 
leaving the ship, a regular contract is filled up 
between the Indian immigrant and his employer. 
on the terms specified in the commencement ; an 


I understand that, if instead of returning at the 
end of five years, they remain other five, they are 
entitled to a bounty of one hundred dollars each, 
but no a During these five years, 
the employer must keep the immigrant, whether 
in sickness or in health ; and if the former, must 
find him the necessary comforts, medicine, and 
medical attendance. Sub-agents of the government 
are constantly visiting all the plantations, and 
reporting upon the state of these people, so that a 
strict system of surveillance insures that the 
terms of contract are fully carried out between 
master and man. But what speaks volumes for the 
good management and humanity of this system of 
immigration is, that expirees will go back to India, 
travel hundreds of miles into the interior to their 
own little village, seek out their brothers and sisters, 
return to Calcutta, and, quite independently of the 
recruiter, —_* the agent to be sent as labourers 
to the same island again. This I witnessed myself 
in the case of several families. in, I have known 
women whose husbands had gone out to the West 
Indies before them, go to the agent of the colony 
in Calcutta, and after learning that the faithless 
spouse had really emigrated, take ship, in the hope 
of recovering him. 

Now, what has been the result of this importa- 
tion of labour ; has it in any measure supplied the 
loss of the slave? and is it, on the other hand, pro- 
fitable to the people themselves? We may safel 
answer both questions in the affirmative, for, frown | 
ing to an extract taken from the Times in the year 
1865, 5975 coolies from India, and 2758 oe 
China, were introduced into our West Indian and 
neighbouring ions. The majority went to 
British Guiana, above three thousand to Trinidad, 
and nearly five hundred to Honduras. In the 
course of the year, 462 returned from British 
Guiana to their own country, taking with them 
money and jewels to the value of L.11,485 ; while 
514 returned home from Trinidad, taking with them 
money and jewels amounting to L.14,000. 

Yet this humane and profitable consumption of 
the surplus labour of the East, an interchange so 
beneficial to both parties, is so little understood in 
many of England as to be. looked upon as 
but a shade removed from slavery. 


SENT TO GRAN MORFEW. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 

WE slept in a mighty room, attended by Emma, 
who roused us at six next morning, with the news 
that a post-chaise was already at the door, and the 
Principal stamping about in a fury at our delay. 
He was indeed in a horrible humour—scolding 
and muttering; and though he had breakfasted 
himself, hardly allowed us time to take a mouthful 
of milk and water. But his worst behaviour was 
when Emma, with her bonnet on, and a bundle in 
her hand, offered to accompany us. He actually 
stormed at her ‘ officiousness,’ as he called it ; and it 
was only when the stiff butler condescended to beg 
that she might be allowed to go with us the first 
stage, that the Principal sullenly gave way. 

Once past the lodge, and in the high-road, Mr 
Pinkerton withdrew, and Pigwiggin returned. Out 
came a little basket of choice provisions. Emma 
was invited in to breakfast, and with many blushes, 
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came. Considering whither we were proceeding, it 
was as merry a party as you could wish to see—but 
there was no resisting the Principal’s fun. The 
butler’s ‘first stage’ was wholly forgotten, and Mr 
Pigwiggin seemed to have paid about twenty post- 
boys, in jackets of every hue, when he suddenly 
called out: ‘As I’m a living creature, here we 
are!’ 

We dashed through a little village—up by a by- 
road—through a grove—across a lawn—up to the 
door of a large red building, matted with creepers, 
and looking more like a comfortable farm, than 
‘The Misses Hollabone and Skimpin’s Seminary 
for Young Ladies’ A fat spaniel lay in the porch, 
and did not rise, but uttered a lazy bark, which, 
being accompanied by a wag of the tail, might be 
taken as awelcome. As we drove up, a pyramid of 
faces—all on the broad grin—appeared in one of 
the windows. 

‘Ha! she hasn’t starved ’em all!’ said the 
Principal gravely, as he got out of the chaise. 

‘Mith’ Pigwiggin! Mith’ Pigwiggin!’ cried 
Gracie, scrambling out hastily at the risk of her 
neck. 


He turned. 

‘Now, mind, ’ou don’t run away, as ’ou did 
yesterday, continued Gracie, lifting her small 
finger, with a grave cautioning expression. 

‘ Pigwiggin will stay as long as you want him, 
replied the Principal with twinkling eyes. ‘ Here’s 
Miss Hollabone’ 

Before our hearts had time to throb at the 

of the terrible schoolmistress, there 
hopped into the room (for she was slightly lame) a 
rosy little dame, as broad as she was long—which 
was probably about four feet two. Her face won 
us on the instant ; and when she clasped us both 
together in her kind soft arms, the tears of pity 
standing in her eyes, all misgiving vanished at once 
and for ever. 

‘Well, Cousin Dorcas—you terrible ogress— 
here’s another brace of victims for you,’ said our 
conductor. ‘Gobble them up as soon as you 
please ; they ’re in fine condition, eh ?’ 

Miss Hollabone laughed merrily. 

‘ Well, pretty fair ;’ and she took Gracie on what 
she called her knee.—‘ Oh, come in, Sally’ 

A neat, plump maiden, who had Ween hesitating 
at the door, now entered, bearing a tray, on which 
were tea, hot cakes, and sandwiches. 

‘Hollo, cousin, already? This won’t do, you 
know,’ said the Principal, as if uneasily. ‘If Gran 
Morf? — 

*I can’t help it, cousin, replied our mistress 
humbly ; ‘ Miss Skimpin would never forgive me. 
Tea and toast are her department—Sally knows it. 
I never pamper the children’ [‘ Ahem!’ said Mr 
Pinkerton. ] ;‘ but Miss Skimpin insists that, coming 
off a journey, food, instant food, is essential. So, 
dears, as the things are here? —— 

And truly, if all three of us did not carry out 
Miss Skimpin’s views, it was not the fault of Dorcas 
Hollabone. 

Just as we had finished tea, Miss Skimpin made 


her appearance. She was tall and thin; and’ 
evidently the manner-model of the establishment 
—the responsibilities of that office imparting a 
slight restraint and stiffness to her movements and 
conversation. After greeting us kindly, she added : 
‘The children, my dear, are getting so impatient, 
that, after fruitlessly entreating them to observe a 
more tranquil and becoming demeanour, I with- 
drew from a scene that threatened to become 
unseemly.—Your cousin, sir, she continued, turn- 
ing to Mr Pinkerton, ‘has lately inaugurated a 
custom, which she considers conducive to the 
general health and well-being of the school—an 
hour’s blind-man’s-buff before retiring to rest. J, 
as she is aware, entertain different views on this—— 
Hark, my dear!’ added the good lady hastily, as 
a buzz from the distant schoolroom reached our 
ears. ‘Do ru, I entreat you; and, Dorcas— 
Dorcas, dear!’ (calling after) ‘remember, they have 
lost a good ten minutes already. That must be 
remembered !’ 

Although too fatigued to join in the sports, 
Gracie and I were introduced for a few minutes 
to the mirthful scene, and made acquainted with 
many of our future schoolmates. These appeared 
to number about thirty—all, without an exception, 
plump, good-humoured, and happy. 

Emma undressed us, as usual, and we were on 
the point of getting into bed, in the cozy little 
chamber allotted to us, when Miss Hollabone 
hopped in, followed by Sally, carrying a warming- 


pan. 

‘Stop, dears. Let Sally—humph!—J never 
coddle children ; but if Miss Skimpin knew that 
this wasn’t—that’s right, Sally—and the night is 
chill. Comforts their tiny toes. 

She gave us each a warm and comfortable kiss, 
and bustled away. 

Everybody—the Principal and olt—wes up 
early next morning, and out on the sunny lawn. 
This was an institution of Miss Hollabone’s (who 
held that, after prayer, the first moments of the 
day should be devoted to the enjoyment of its 
Creator’s best gifts), and was opposed in theory, 
but carried out in practice, by Miss Skimpin, with 
all the zeal with which those good souls loved to 
shift upon each other the responsibility of indul- 
gences in which they took an equal delight. 

Then followed an hour’s quiet schooling, when 
the sound of a deep mellifluous bell announced 
breakfast. The Principal met and led us in. Poor 
Gracie began to look a little grave, for the chaise 
was already seen coming to the door. To lose her 
Pigwiggin was bad enough; but Emma—our own 
dear faithful nurse, companion, friend! We were 
both bitterly, led us up 
a table, d w ich two maids were ——- 

i cakes, muffins, &., to the hungry titude. 

on being blurred with tears, I “ia not notice 
gave the till a familiar 

voice whispered: ‘My sweet Miss Milly, don’t 


you see ?’ 
our own Emma! dressed the very 


Emma, 
of the had been in amo. 
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SENT TO GRAN MORFEW. 


service of Misses Hollabone and Skimpin twenty 
years, instead of as many minutes! 

This was Pigwiggin’s doing. Gracie’s look gave 
him eloquent thanks. j 

And now this kind friend prepared to take his 
leave. 

‘Be good, darlings,’ he said, as he walked towards 
the carriage ; ‘I shall hear of you often ; watch 
over you always. Never write to Gran ; she does 
not deserve—desire it, I mean—but to Pigwiggin 
as often as you please. God bless you, my Mil 
—you also, my Gracie. I had a Gracie once ; you 
shall surely see her, one blessed day.’ He paused, 


then, with his pleasant smile, called out: ‘ Fare- 
well, Cousin Dorcas; lots of pupils to you! 
But twelve pounds a year ; board, washing, educa- 


tion, masters, books, feasting, frolic, and blind- 
man’s-buff—how can it pay ?” 

‘It pays us very well!’ returned Miss Holla- 
bone, with a beaming smile, as she waved adieu. 

And so it did; but the profit made by those 
dear ladies was treasured in a safe no thief can 
injure. 

It is needless to describe the happy period 
(nearly five years) in this house of peace. 
As Gracie and I me uainted with our 
companions, we soon discovered that one and all 
of them were, like ourselves, either devoid of a 
home at all, or dependent upon harsh, unloving 
relatives, whose only object was to keep them in 
existence, upon terms as moderate as nature could 
possibly be prevailed on to accept. 

Twelve unds per annum was the price 
demanded by the Hollabone and Skimpin, 
and exacted with an inflexibility that would have 
surprised their debtors less, could the latter have 
dreamed that every child of us stood this covetous 
firm in four times the amount! Miss Hollabone, 
perhaps, had her own secret reasons for insisting 
upon her rights in certain cases (I know she never 

owed Gran Morfew a day), yet I have known her 
forget such debts altogether! All I can say is, it 
was lucky for Misses Hollabone and Skimpin that 
they had each an independent fortune of their 
own! 

In spite of the indulgence shewn us, you must 
not suppose that either idleness or insubordination 
was allowed to prevail. Under the quiet mastery 
of love, education in all that was needful for an 
active useful life went steadily forward, and gave 
trte zest to the innocent pleasures Miss Hollabone 
(in deference to Miss Skimpin) and Miss Skimpin 
(in consideration of Miss Hollabone) were never 
weary of providing. 

e only event is worth recording. 
the third year of our school-life that a gentleman, 
who , incidentally, that he had become resi- 
dent in a neighbouring town, sent in his card, and 

permission to renew a former acquaintance 

wit 4 and m 
ew the eman into the our, Sally, 
Septimus Slithers, Sol 


It was in 


a) — You know him, my dears ? 


Know him! That we did. After Pigwiggin 
place, beside the donkey, in memory’s hall? In 
another minute, we were exchanging i 
congratulations, and the frankest expressions of 
surprise at the liberties time had taken with our 
personal age a8 since we last met. 

Mr Slithers looked sleek and well, and hastened 
to inform us that he had settled in the county, and 


who but Mr Slithers filled the most honoured fire. 


was now his own princi Seeing Gracie glance 
at his boot-heels, he casually remarked that his 
business entirely prevented — in_horse- 
exercise. He then inquired if we heard lately 
— ‘Emma, was it?—our nurse, we 


ew 
Being informed that she was in the service of 
Miss Hollabone—‘ Dear me!’ said Mr Slithers. 


‘Upon your word now? You don’t sayso! Why, 
how incredibly remarkable! I really should—if 
Miss Hollabone will it—like to avail m 
of this very extraordi circumstance, an 
to Emma.’ 
mistress recognising nothing objectionable in 

the pro observation, Emma cae her appear- 
ance, blushing like a rose—her brown rings of 
curls vibrating in all directions, as if they were 
ringing a peal of welcome to our friend. 

he five-minute bell before dinner, at this 
instant, compelled Gracie and me to skip away. 
What Emma replied to ‘ How-de-do?’ was never 
distinctly reported. I only know that she waited 
at dinner with the traces of tears visible upon a 
very happy face—and that, three months 
Emma Rusbridger—certain that Providence 
raised up for us friends as true and loving as her- 
self—resigned office with many tears, became 
an Septimus Slithers, solicitress, of Newton- 

op. 

a or must have its end. Out of the warm 
red sunshine to the gloomy winter of Coldstone 
Towers. 

You will find Gran Morfew and Mr Pinkerton 
sitting in council, before a mighty fire—Gran folded 
in shawls and furs; Mr Pinkerton, with his cravat 
loosed and his waistcoat opened as far as punctilio 
a in a condition of incipient broil. Mrs 

orfew is older than she was nearly five years 
since, and no warmer ; but the heart, accustomed 
from birth to the lowest temperature, holds out 
bravely against outward he pre and throbs fiercely 
with hate and disappointed rage. 

There is an open letter in her hand, and she 
beats it with fury, to emphasise her bitter words. 

‘It comes to this—either this woman has lied 
to me, or you. You need not start, man. I shall 
not mince words with you—you, my clerk, my 
hired servant, who, but for me, would be starving 
in your clientless chamber, or rotting in jail! 

, you! Iwill read again : “ Florence Lowe, the 
little orphan whom, at my dear husband’s express 
desire, we have taken to our home, could hardly 
reconcile herself to a with her generous 

em 


say 


tectors. These péop ust be a marvel ! eir 
school-keeping, it seems, is a mere pretext for 
obtaining the care of friendless and neglected little 


ones, their own means being ample for this and 
other benevolent purposes. Their names are 
, but ‘they are written, notwithstanding, in 
the book of life, and should be musical in every 
Christian’s ear. I enclose them.”—Cant! Sicken- 
ing humbug! The woman is as great an idiot as 
themselves !’ 
She crumpled up the letter, and flung it into the 


‘“ Marvels,” she calls them. Marvels of lying 
and swindling! I sent those brats to a place 
where, you taught me to believe, ws ee be 
trained to the duties and the hardships of the 
station in which I have sworn to keep them. They 
should have learned to starve—to freeze, as I do— 
to endure blows and buffets, and heavy toil ; and, 
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thanks to your treachery, they have been bred in 
Juxury —pitied, But my madams 
shall feel the difference ; henceforth, this shall be 
their home!’ 

Mr Pinkerton noticed the boding snarl, and his 
heart swelled, but he temporised. ‘I will take 


measures, he said, rising, ‘for their removal— 
but 

‘I will not trust you, retorted Gran, hissing it 
through her great teeth. ‘You have lied to 


me—lied to me in a thing nearest my—my heart.’ 
Her voice failed, and she pressed her hand on the 
organ named, as if the mention of it had brought a 
spasm. ‘I have sent for them myself. A solicitor, 
lately settled in that neighbourhood, has been 
instructed to pay the women, and prevent the 
further exercise of their uninvited charity. I sent 
for you, because I knew it weuld gratify you to 
witness their reception. But I trust you no more. 
You may know something of the law—you have 
been a decent agent and steward of my property, 
and may continue to act for me in that capacity, 
at least for the present—but in other matters, 
Pinkerton, it strikes me you are a fool—not such a 
fool, however, as to forfeit five hundred a year. 
So, take warning.’ 

‘I will, madam,’ replied Mr Pinkerton véry 
quietly ; ‘and, since you have done me the honour 
to speak frankly, I will do the like. I have been a 
decent agent, inasmuch as my attention to your 
interests has added to your annual income no less 
than four thousand pounds. All that you have 
bestowed on me has been fairly, faithfully earned. 
My chambers, however, are no longer “ clientless.” 
My professional income is thrice the amount I hold 
at your pleasure ; but for thrice that, I would not 
serve you for another day. Yes, you unhappy lady, 
these wages, as your pride would call them, that I 
now resign, leave still an account unsettled between 
us. I will pay myself thus: maltreat these inno- 


’ cent children of the daughter your brutality drove 


from her home, and J will give them shelter ; cast 
them off, and J will adopt them, 

He rose. Mrs Morfew turned her white spectral 
face, distorted with pain and malice, towards the 
speaker, and lifted a bony finger. ‘Hark!’ she 
said, listening. ‘The wheels! At least remain to 
see me embrace our darlings.’ 

She neither stirred nor spoke again, until the 
double doors s open, and Gracie and I, 
attended by Mr an Mrs Slithers, entered the 
room. I saw the bony hand fly to her heart, as if 
to quiet some convulsive action, as she gasped out : 
‘I—I cannot—bear your presence—but for this— 
for this ’—— 

She clutched at a paper on the table. Mr 
Pinkerton placed it in her hand. She thanked 
him with a malignant smile. 

‘When you—fools—made me believe I was 
dying—and that—for my soul’s health—if nothing 
my should not leave those creatures to their 
bread—I, weaker fool than any, bequeathed them 
each one hundred pounds. I am—well—now, and 
wiser—and thus I—I pay—the legacy” She tore 
the will across and across. ‘Take notice all: I 
cancel ’—— 

Again the hand went to her heart. A frightful 
stare came upon her face, and her mouth opened, 
like one uttering a scream, but there 
was palling For half we 
watched the appalling figure, sitting there, motion- 

as if changed 


made a step forward, but instantly turning, caught’ 


our hands, and led us away. 

‘Gran Morfew is gone,’ he said solemnly. ‘God 
help and pardon all. He has cared for the orphan, 
All this is now yours.’ 


IN A WAR PRISON. 
I srx her-walking on the shore 
With blowing hair and clasping hands, 
Her wild thoughts fled beyond the seas 
To me in foreign lands. 


I see her sitting on the cliff, 
Patient to watch the furthest range 
Of tumbling seas that toss and fall, 
And mock her by their change. 


I see her waiting in the house, 
But moving aye from room to room, 
And startled at the sudden sounds 
That waken with the gloom. 


I see her sleepless in the night, 
When on the roof pours down the rain, 
And through her vacant heart then creeps 
A suffocating pain. 


I see her when the rising sun 

Gleams on her window, rich and red, 
Still sadly asking o'er the words : 

* Oh, is he false—or dead ?” 


I see her growing wan and white, 

Her eyes enlarged with wild unrest ; 
I see her, but I cannot soothe 

The anguish of her breast. 


And thus, ah, thus, for many months, 
She waits to have some sign or word, 

Then lays her weary down to die, 
Heart-sick with hope deferred. 


T Jose her then. But well I know 
The angels lift her far and free, 

To a Great Rest, from whence she looks 
Past rain, and cloud, and sea. 


Past rain, and cloud, and dungeon-wall, 
She looks from heaven far away— 
She sees the fetters on my feet, 
And knows what made me stay. 


The Tale of Mrrk (by the author of 
Srr MasstneBerD, ‘THE CLYFFARDS oF CLYFFE,’ 
&c.), is now completed, and will be followed on 7th July 
by an Original Serial Story, by Tuomas Spricut, 
entitled BROUGHT TO LIGOT. 
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